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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 





The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANnprREW CARNEGIE 





The Carngcre Macazing freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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BON JOUR, MR. MELLON! 


A few years ago, in discussing the groups of 
paintings owned by Americans, Lord Duveen 
made the unqualified statement that the finest 

rivate collection in America was that which had 

en assembled by Andrew W. Mellon of Pitts. 
burgh. I countered his opinion with half a dozen 
names of famous picture gatherers, but this 
expert swept them all aside with a very positive 
Mellon first decision; and there it stood when we 
parted. And now Mr. Mellon has made a fee 
gift of these glorious paintings to the nation, and 
is going to erect a splendid building in which to 
house them, and is setting aside an endowment 
fund to provide for the appropriate growth of the 
collection, the whole institution to be m 
forever as the National Gallery of Art. It isg 
breath-taking act. Nothing so magnificent hag 
ever been done before at one time in the hist 
the world. Pictures have, indeed, been asse: 
in many galleries in many countries through tig 
slow pacing centuries; but here, the most 
man of his race, after quietly acquiring the richest 
treasures of enthusiastic individuals, of impe 
cunious families, and of tumbling empires, per 
forms in one moment an act of creation & 
places America at the head and front of artistic 
exemplification throughout the world. And dar 
ing the years of the selection and purchase of these 
superb paintings, the master mind among all 
financiers has been developing a purpose of tran- 
scendent beauty which attained its fulness when 
he was at last ready to bestow his great gift 
upon the nation, and placed it in the eager 
hands of the President of the United States. 







Maucu Cuunx, PENNSYLVANIA 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

We were greatly pleased to read Dr. Brooks's 
article on Newfoundland in the last Carnscw 
Macazine—which always is a joy. My husband 
and I were on the same boat around Newfound- 
land with Dr. Brooks and our Christmas card 
is inspired by one of the many schooners we saw 
around the rugged coast. 

—Bertua Bortanp WEAVER 


HONEST SPEECH PREFERRED 


Rosinson, ILLINOIS 
Dear CARNEGIE: 

I enjoyed your editorial about Earl Browder at 
Terre Haute. The folks out there sent Browder 
a-flying. Why should a man come in waving a red 
flag and expect to have attention? As you said, 
had he made honest speeches about conditions 
as they are in countries having communism he 
could be listened to, but to come in, and sneak 
an idea over for another purpose is even worse 
than a direct falsehood. I did enjoy the Inter- 
national through that good little Carnegie Maga- 
zine. It is a first-class classic! 

—Amy S. PatcHELL 
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PALESTRINA—PRINCE OF MUSIC 


A Rare Edition of His Complete Works Presented by Harry G. Archer 
to the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


By MarsHacit BipwELi 
Organist and Director of Music at the Carnegie Institute 


Harry G.ARCHER, 
distinguished 
Pittsburgh organ- 
ist and musician, 
has lately pre- 
sented to the 
Carnegie Library 
some eight hun- 
dred Palestrina 
compositions 
contained in 
thirty-three vol- 
umes edited in 
1881 by Breitkopf and Hirtel, of 
Leipzig, with the care and nicety for 
which that famous German house is 
justly noted. The appearance of this 
set marked the first time that all 
Palestrina’s scores had been assembled 
under one binding, and it will in all 
likelihood be the last. Printed as a 
limited edition, all orders were placed 
in advance, and it adds value to its 
importance to know that early on the 
subscription list was the name of 
Richard Wagner. The great European 
colleges, libraries, and royal families 
acquired the set at once, and during 
later years some twenty-two copies are 
known to have found their way to 
American libraries. Many music stu- 
dents have known of Mr. Archer's 
prized possession and have made pil- 
gtimages to his studio to consult this 
most authoritative of all editions. Now 
through Mr. Archer’s generosity the 
public at large can share in its use at 
all times. When Richard G. Appel, 
music librarian of the Boston Public 
Library, was in Pittsburgh a few weeks 
ago he examined the volumes with me 
and envied me my good fortune in being 
able to refer to them in my work. 


In acknowledging this gift it seems 
fitting to refer to Mr. Carnegie’s abiding 
respect for Palestrina and his apprecia- 
tion of his preeminence in the world of 
music. Illustrative of the sweep of the 
Founder’s mind is the record of an inci- 
dent that occurred when the Carnegie 
Institute was under construction. 

The names of the great authors, sci- 
entists, composers, and artists were to 
appear in a series of epigraphs on the 
frieze of the new building, and the 
architects had chosen a tentative list 
for that purpose. Among the musicians 
Palestrina led all the rest. The sug- 
gested list was printed in the old Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch, a copy of which came 
into Mr. Carnegie’s hands in England. 
He instantly wrote back to Pittsburgh: 

I cannot approve the list of names . . . se- 
lected for the cornice decorations. Some of the 
names have no business to be on the list. Imagine 
Dickens in and Burns out. Among painters 
Perugino out and Rubens in, the latter only a 
painter of fat vulgar women, while a study of the 
pictures of Raphael will show anyone that he 
was really only a copyist of Perugino, whose 
pupil he was. Imagine science and Franklin 
not there. The list for music seems satisfactory. 
Palestrina rightly comes first. Have been en- 
tranced by his works, which we have heard 
in Rome. 

With the accession of these books 
in which are found the scores—often 
written in as many as twelve parts— 
of all the motets, masses, offertories, 
magnificats, litanies, madrigals, re- 
sponsories, lamentations, canticles, 
antiphons, hymns, and psalms set down 
by the supreme master of polyphonic 
music, it might be well to review his 
life and to scrutinize the claim of many 
critics that as Bach stands to the music 
of the Protestant Church, so Palestrina 
stands to the music of Catholicism. In 
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an age when the Church, battering 
against the pagan influences of the 
Renaissance, yet dominated and in- 
spired all the arts, a perfect union of 
music and liturgy was achieved. 

Chiefly responsible for this ideal 
alliance was Giovanni Pierluigi, born 
in the little cathedral town of Pales- 
trina, hard by the Papal City, in 1526 
—a man who became so famous that 
the name of his birthplace eventually 
became his own. Like most of his 
contemporaries, his early life is a blank 
to the historian. The first substantiated 
record finds him in Rome as a pupil of 
one of the noted Flemish teachers who 
controlled all things musical in that 
city. By his eighteenth year he had 
returned to his home to be organist and 
choirmaster in the Cathedral of St. 
Agapietro, and three years later he 
married. When his local bishop was 
advanced as Pope, the young musician 
was called to Rome as choirmaster of 
the boys of the Guilia Chapel in St. 
Peter’s, who sing at all functions held 
by cardinals. Here he wrote a set of 


Masses that so pleased his benefactor 
that three years later he was made a 
member of the Sistine Choir, which 
has the exclusive honor of singing 


whenever the Pope officiates. These 
early Masses were historic, inasmuch 
as they were the first great musical 
works composed by an Italian. Here- 
tofore, the Netherland school had 
known no rival. 

Palestrina arrived in Rome at a 
crucial moment. Old ideas were chang- 
ing. Papal elections were disputed, and 
a growing discontent was within the 
Church. . A position in the Sistine 
Choir was coveted by foreign musicians. 
Fortunately, the enthroned pope, Julius 
Ill, had an artistic sense that permitted 
him to ignore Palestrina’s obvious in- 
eligibility—the young composer was 
married, he had a rather indifferent 
voice, and he had not taken ecclesiasti- 
cal orders, usually the rule for choir 
members. But the pope had refused to 
disqualify him; and naturally he thought 
himself secure for life. 


In a short time, however, Palestrina’s 
all-powerful protector died, to be suc 
ceeded by Marcellus II, who at onte 
announced his intention of instituting 
reforms in religious worship. Three 
weeks later death cut his plans short. 
Palestrina’s great ‘‘Mass J Pope Mar 
cellus’’ is a tribute to his memory. 
Next to occupy the papal chair was 
Paul IV, who in his zeal for reforming 
discipline began by setting his own 
house in order. In dismissing three 
married singers from the choir of the 
Vatican, he translated Palestrina’s se 
curity into humiliation. 

Within two months he had been 
made choirmaster of St. John Lateran’s, 
and six years later was transferred to the 
Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
writing many of his finest wo in 
his ten years there. Productive as he 
was, his thoughts turned continually to 
St. Peter’s, the beloved basilica bes 
which he had been expelled. 

Meanwhile, the Council of Trent 
reassembled (1562) and, taking up the 
study of church music, found cause to 
use strong words of censure. In defense 
of the attacked, one must not forget at 
this point that music is the youngest of 
the arts. Between the eleventh and the 
sixteenth centuries music had developed 
from the crudest two-part songs into 
highly complicated counterpoint. It 
is not hard to imagine the medieval 
monks experimenting bizarrely with j 
their rounds, fugues, and canons in the 
days when polyphony was a new form. 
Who at blame these pioneers if 
they lost their balance in handling 
these new devices, treating the meams 
as the end and paying more attention 
to the scaffolding than to the built 
ing itself? 

Some of them hit upon the idea of 
writing canons that could be sung 
equally well either backwards or for 
wards—if they could be sung upside 
down, so much the better. Music be 
came ridiculously complex even in the 
presence of the simplest words. Since 
the text was in Latin, it often meamt 
little to the congregation at best. 
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To make matters worse, composers 
next began to set sacred words to secular 
tunes, resulting in the irreverent prac- 
tice of singing the unedifying verses of 
lay tunes in portions of the Mass. The 
climax was capped when along the aisles 
of the cathedral the solemn phrases 
of the Kyrie, Gloria, and Agnus Dei 
blended with the refrains of current pro- 
fane street melodies. When Nicholas V 
asked one of his 
cardinals how 
he relished the 
Sistine Choir, the 
reply in very con- 
cise Latin came, 
‘“Methought I 
heard a lot of 
pigs grunting 
and squealing, 
for I could not 
understand a 
single word!’’ 
Still another 
spoke of the same 
music as ‘‘howls, 
bellowings, and 
garglings.”’ 

In answer to 
these complaints 
the Council of 
Trent recom- 
mended the ex- 
— from the 

ouse of worship 
of all music that 
was impure or inconsistent with rever- 
ence. Paul IV chose eight cardinals to 
make corrections in the diocese of 


Rome, and two of the eight were © 


further designated to discipline the 
Sistine Choir. History shows that the 
papal singers rendered some Masses 
privately before the two judges in order 
to determine the distinctness of the 
words, and it is quite probable that one 
or more of these may have been written 
by Palestrina. 

Some chroniclers have accepted as 
fact a legend growing out of this in- 
cident—namely, that he wascommanded 
to write a Mass as a pattern for sacred 
music and that the cardinals singled 


PALESTRINA 


out the Missa Marcelli, which was 
publicly performed before the Pope and 
was rapturously received. Thanks to 
this myth, Palestrina has repeatedly 
been called the savior of church music. 
No credited evidence supports this 
fable; hence we prefer to assume that 
the fame of this Mass rests on its in- 
trinsic worth as music rather than on 
any official recognition. Nevertheless, 
it is not unrea- 
sonable to be- 
lieve that his 
general excel- 
lence as a com- 
poser—he was by 
this time writing 
superlative music 
so to his ap- 
pointment in 
1571 as chapel 
master at St. 
Peter's, where 
his own com- 
positions were 
already sung con- 
stantly. Jealous 
associates tried 
to have him re- 
moved, but he 
was retained by 
the six successors 
of Pius IV. 

With the reali- 
zation of his 
heart’s dearest 
desire there followed a tremendous cut- 
pouring of his genius. Given free 
rein, he cast off the mannerisms of the 
Flemish school and returned to a simpler 
style. In so doing he proved that 
church music could be both noble and 
devotional, and that harmonies could 
be so created to reach the soul without 
distracting attention from the act of 
worship. 

Next to the Marcellus Mass in great- 
ness is ‘Mass Assumpta est Maria”’ 
dedicated to Pope Sixtus V. The Feast 
of the Assumption inspired this marvel- 
ous work, which contains a grace and 
beauty yet to be eclipsed. I agree with 
Proske when he says of it: 
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“His genius soars to the highest 
regions of the purest ether, and there 
is in it a majesty, a grace, and an 
inspiration for which our only fitting 
object of comparison is Raphael's 
Sistine Madonna.” 

While his own times did not acclaim 
Palestrina to the same transcendent 
degree that history has since accorded 
to him, we can know something of the 
estimate of his fellow artists from a 
dedicatory note to him appearing in 
1592 in a collection of vesper psalms 
composed by the best musicians of 
Northern Italy: 

‘‘As rivers are naturally borne to the 
sea as their common parent and lord, 
and rest in its bosom as the attainment 
of their own perfection, so all who pro- 
fess the art of music desire to approach 
thee as the ocean of musical knowledge 
to testify their homage and venera- 
tion.” 

Just two years after this statement 
was made he died of pleurisy. He went 
to his Maker, lying in the arms of the 
great Philip Neri, long his close com- 
panion and confessor. The friendship 


takes on a deeper significance when we 
recall that it was in St. Philip's own 
church in Rome that the oratorio had 
its birth. All the city attended Pales- 


trina’s funeral at St. Peter’s. He was 
buried there to the accompaniment of 
his own impressive music. On the 
plate of his coffin was simply inscribed: 
“‘Joannes Petrus Aloysius Praenestinus, 
Musicae Princeps.’’ Where his body 
lies no one now knows, for with the 
erection of a new St. Peter’s his remains, 
along with many others, were trans- 
ferred to another part of the building. 
He needs no marked tomb—his music 
will live as long as the church exists. 
Unquestionably a world figure in 
music, he was not the first great com- 
poser, as many insist; music had been in 
the process of development for some 
five centuries. He was the perfector, 
not the creator. His fruitfulness coin- 
cided with the flowering of the con- 
trapuntal chorus—his contribution was 
to impart to it its ultimate emotional 


expression, purity, and majesty. In al] 
truth, he added nothing particularly 
new. The strict polyphonic school died 
with him. Within ten years many 
musicians wanted to consign his works 
to museums as antiques. 

Yet it is not surprising that this com- 
poser of the most ideal church music 
should have been out of step with the 
changing tendencies in secular music. 
Writing nothing for instruments or the 
solo voice, he could not anticipate that 
the opera, the solo song, and the sonata 
were about to be born. Polyphony 
could not withstand the introduction of 
simpler and more attractive forms, 
Palestrina had had no revolutionary im- 
pulse to cut new paths. Content to use 
then-existing materials, he succeeded in 
bringing church music as close to per 
fection as we have ever known. 

With the passing of Palestrina, church 
music became too dramatic and had too 
much of the world about it to be ideal, 
too much gross materialism and too 
much emphasis on the physical side of 
Christ’s passion. Palestrina’s music is 
too impersonal, say the modern critics: 
it is absolutely free from any trace of 
struggle. It must be admitted that its 
fitness to the purposes of church ritual 
is attained at the expense of musical 
interest and vitality. Its very purity 
limits it to the cloister. 

Lacking the strength and energy to 


stand up against the intrusion of secular § 


music, the Palestrina style slipped out 
of existence. Let it be understood that 
this is not set down to detract from 
Palestrina’s reputation—from the artis- 
tic point of view, however, it is neces 
sary to point out that he had his 
limitations. His work does not beloa 
in the concert hall. It is not intend 
to be an art in itself but the hand 
maiden of the devotional acts it at 
companies. 

The fugues of Bach, written over a 
century and a half later, are based on the 
polyphonic texture perfected by Pales- 
trina. Here we ay the key to Mr. 
Archer’s love of Palestrina, for he was 
one of the first musicians in Pittsburgh 
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to play Bach chorales. Polyphonic 
means many-voiced. In the fugue one 
voice begins alone, others enter in 
quick succession until they all wind in 
and out as intricately as the threads of 
a tich old tapestry. The fugue differs 
from the indefinite elements of the 
Palestrina motet in that the contra- 
untal form used by Bach modulates 
cae key to key in well-planned con- 
trasts with a defined rhythm, and the 
main theme is developed systematically. 
The music of the great German is more 
modern, possessing a greater freedom 
and wealth of harmonic devices. Pales- 
trina’s style is more reflective because 
it has its roots in the Gregorian chant, 
or plainsong, which up to the twelfth 
century had been given the official 
sanction. The antique form consists of 
single tones chanted by the priest or 
choir and is still used extensively in 
Catholic and high-church services to- 
day. Without meter or rhythm it is 
recitative rather than melodic in the 
modern sense. 

Palestrina’s music is derived from the 
chant, except that instead of unison 
singing we hear any number of parts 
simultaneously. In the words of Dickin- 
son, “It is as difficult for modern 
listeners to comprehend medieval music 
as it is for the modern reader to com- 

ehend the vocabulary of Chaucer or 
teesee. m 

Within its narrow limits, however, 
Palestrina’s command of expression was 
extraordinary. To understand his music, 
then, we must listen sympathetically, 
expelling from our minds, if we can, 
all comparison with modern styles. 
The historic background and singular 
appropriateness of its devotional char- 
acter must be remembered at all times. 
Above all, it must be heard in its proper 
setting—only then can we find a real 
uplift and grasp its intense spirituality. 


AIDING THE UNWORTHY 


He is the only true reformer who is as careful 
and as anxious not to aid the unworthy as he is 
to aid the worthy. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


AUDUBON SOCIETY 
MEETING 


& Audubon Society of Western 
Pennsylvania meets on the fourth 
Wednesday evening of each month at 
8:00 oclock in the Carnegie Museum 
Gallery of Invertebrates. On January 27 
motion pictures of bird life, including 
some unusual ones of hummingbirds 
taken with a special high-speed camera, 
are to be shown. These pictures are 
available through the courtesy of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Another feature of this program will be 
movies of Canadian sea fowl, taken 
along the north shore of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, where the Dominion has 
established sanctuaries for water birds. 
On Sunday, January 17, LeRoy Black, 
park naturalist, will lead an excursion 
afield in Frick Park, starting from the 
Nature Cabin in Fern Hollow at 9:00 
a.M. Those who waded through snow- 
drifts last year at Frick Park are antic- 
ipating this outing. 
Visitors are welcome at all meetings 
and outings of the Audubon Society. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS BY 
CARNEGIE MUSEUM 


ANNALS 


Vout. XXV, Arr. 5—The “*Tabulate’’ Corals of 
Hall's ‘‘Illustrations of Devonian Fossils’’ 
by Carroll Lane Fenton and Mildred 
Adams Fenton, private research con- 
sultants in invertebrate paleontology. 
Issued April 11, 1936. Price: $.60. 


Art. 6—A New Notostracan Genus from the 
Ordovician of Siberia by B. F. Howell, 
Curator of Invertebrate Paleontology at 
Princeton, University and Teiichi Kobay- 
ashi, Paleontologist at the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo. Issued April 11, 1936. 
Price: $.10. 


Art 7.—Mycorrhizae from the Uinta Basin 
by L. K. Henry, Assistant, Section of 
Botany, Herbarium at the Carnegie Ma- 
seum. Issued April 11, 1936. Price: $.15. 


Art. 8—A New Scolecodont Genus, Ildraites, 
from the Upper Devonian of New York by 
E. R. Eller, Assistant, Section of Inverte- 
brate Paleontology at the Carnegie Mu- 
seum: Issued May.1, 1936. Price: $.10. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Saturday Morning Sketching at the Carnegie Institute 


FE Saturday long before the ap- 
pointed hour of ten-thirty the 
hushed tumult in the lobby and en- 
trance halls of the Carnegie Institute 
brings the realization that eagerness to 
begin has brought the Palettes and Tam 
O’Shanters to their morning drawing 
classes. 

The six hundred boys and girls from 
grades 5B to 8B who constitute one of 
the classes for children with special 
ability—officially called the Carnegie 
Tam O’Shanters—are lining up to re- 
ceive their drawing boards and crayons 
preparatory to going out on an assign- 
ment to one gallery or another of the 
numerous ones in which they will find 
subjects to transfer to their drawing 
paper. After a short talk by their in- 
structor on their problem and their 


objectives in choosing a subject for the 
day’s picture, they are expected to use 
their own originality in the matter of 
presentation. 

Over two hundred older boys and 
girls from the 8A to 10B grades who 
make up the other Saturday morning 
sketch class—the Carnegie Palettes— 
are having the thrill of drawing froma 
life model and really making him look 
like life. This is far from impossible 
for these children, because each of them 
has a talent that makes drawing of 
Saturday morning a fascinating pas 
time rather than hard work. Com 
posed of pupils from the public, pa 
rochial, and private schools of the city 
and surrounding suburbs they have been 
selected from some 50,000 others be 
cause of a special ability they have 


THE CARNEGIE TAM O’SHANTERS FILLED THE GALLERIES 
. when they sketched the paintings in the International Exhibition. One group is shown here. 
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THE CARNEGIE PALETTES DRAWING FROM A LIFE MODEL 


. in one of the regular Saturday morning classes for children with special ability held at the 
Institute. The board shows Miss McFarland’s practical method of preliminary instruction. 


shown in their own school art classes. 
This native ability as fostered here may 
mean other brilliant artists to add to 
the art fame of our country and city. 

When the first class was initiated 
almost ten years ago under the direction 
of Margaret M. Lee, head of fine arts ed- 
ucation at the Carnegie Institute, the 
experiment immediately caught and 
held the interest of its youthful sub- 
jects. Each year since then, other boys 
and girls strive to be the ones singled 
out to represent their individual art 
classes in these Institute drawing groups. 

No small part of the enthusiasm the 
children show is due to the surround- 
ings of their classes as well as the 
method of their teaching. This reser- 
voir, from which they are free to choose 
anything they wish to draw, contains 
art treasures from every land and from 
every age. If they go into the Hall of 
Architecture, they find the figures and 
temples of magnificent and perfect prc- 
portion which the Greeks carved out of 


their own mountain marble so many 
hundred years ago. If they go into the 
Museum, there are the costumes and folk 
lore of nations past and present from 
which to draw. If they go into the art 
galleries, these children may see master- 
pieces of their own time as well as 
works of art which will be known to 
posterity long after they have ceased to 
hold their crayons and paper. 

The teachers who are in charge of 
the classes are fully cognizant of these 
varieties of beauty and are able to make 
them available to the young sketchers. 
For each Saturday morning Elmer A. 
Stephan, director of art in the Pitts- 
burgh public schools, and Katherine 
McFarland, supervisor of art in the 
Wilkinsburg public schools, have 
worked out projects which inspire as 
well as instruct their students in the 
ways of drawing and seeing with an 
artist’s eye. Mr. Stephan’s method of 
teaching has been described in previous 
Carnecig Macazines. Miss McFar- 
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land’s class comprising the older boys 
and girls was begun just two years ago 
for those who were too old for the Tam 
O’Shanters and too young for the special 
art classes at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. The choice of a teacher was a 
happy one, for Miss McFarland has the 
enthusiasm, as well as the initiative, 
understanding, and knowledge which 
make her peculiarly qualified to work 
with this age-group. 

There is no formal day-school stiff- 
ness about either of the groups of stu- 
dents, and the children seem to the 
casual observer's eye to be relaxed in 
innumerable poses, some of them kneel- 
ing, some sitting on one leg, and some 
crouching almost to the floor. But 


there is one thing in common in each 
child’s pose and that is eagerness—a 
desire to set down what he sees in as 
finished and as individual a presenta- 
tion as possible. One hour is not a very 
long time in which to seize an idea and 
interpret it, and these boys and girls 
wish to make the most of their si 
minutes. If you could see their wall 
you would realize that most of them 
have utilized their time to the greatest 
possible advantage. They are learning 
rapidly one lesson which their teachers 
inculcate almost unconsciously. 

will have always, regardless of talent, a 
seeing eye. That will go with them 
through life whether they become 
artists, bakers, bankers, or carpenters. 


WINSLOW HOMER CENTENARY 


oe were a number of important 
exhibitions of Winslow Homer 
Lo water colors, and drawings 
uring 1936 in commemoration of the 
centenary of the birth of this great 
American artist. They began with the 
exhibition at the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum in May and continued through 
the exhibition at the Whitney Museum 
of American Art, which closed on 
January 15. One of the most interesting 
of the exhibitions was held in Homer's 
studio at Prouts Neck under the aus- 
ices of the Prouts Neck Association 
uring the summer months. 

The Carnegie Institute will bring the 
series of commemorative shows to a 
close with an exhibition which will 
open on January 28 and continue 
through March 7. It promises to be 
the most important of all the exhibi- 
tions. It will include forty-eight oil 
paintings, eighty-five water colors, and 
seventy-eight drawings. It is particu- 
larly fitting that this closing com- 
memorative exhibition should be held 
at Carnegie Institute because of the 
association of the Institute with the 
artistic career of Winslow Homer. In 
1896 at the first International, Homer's 


painting ““The Wreck’’ was awarded 
the Chronological Medal and was pur- 
chased for the permanent collection. 
While he had received a previous official 
award, a gold medal at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in 1893, the 
purchase of his painting by the Carnegie 
Institute was the first made by an 
American Museum. He continued to be 
represented in each Carnegie Inter- 
national until 1908, when he was 
honored with a one-man exhibition of 
twenty-two of his canvases. He served 
on the International Jury in 1897 and 
again in 1901. In 1899 the Institute 
gave an exhibition of twenty-six of 
his water colors, and again in 1917 his 
water colors were shown, together with 
pictures in the same medium by Joha 
Singer Sargent. 

Winslow Homer was for many years 
a personal friend of John W. Beatty, the 
first Director of Fine Arts at the Carnegie 
Institute and was a cousin of Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, the present Director. 
Mr. Saint-Gaudens will write the in- 
troduction to the catalogue of the ex- 
hibition, which will also appear as af 
article in the Carnecrg MaGazine fot 
February. J. O'C. Jr. 
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EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT 
An Address to the Allegheny County League of Women Voters 


By Rosert Ernest DoHERTY 
President of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


THERE is danger 
that the Ameri- 
can people may 
be drifting into a 
precarious state 
as a result of an 
inadequate edu- 
cational policy. 
They have ac- 
cepted whole- 
heartedly, even 
if somewhat 
blindly, the old 
truism that universal education is es- 
sential to the life of American de- 
mocracy. From the time of Jefferson 
down, this thought has become deeply 
imbedded in the mind of the whole 
nation and our representative govern- 
ment in its several branches—town, 
county, state, and nation—has wisely 
appropriated generous amounts for 
schools and colleges. However, as our 
lives and the social and economic struc- 
ture of our civilization have become 
rapidly more complex, it has become 
clear that this old truism is only a half- 
truth. We must not only have univer- 
sal education; we must have the right 
kind of education. We must under- 
stand its relation to government more 
clearly, specify its character more defi- 
nitely, and protect it from the paralyz- 
ing and demoralizing hand of parasitic 
politics. And all of us—in organized 
groups and as individuals—who are 
in a position to influence the situa- 
tion to these ends should feel responsi- 
bility to exercise that influence. An 
Organization such as yours is in a 
position to exert a wholesome and 
telling influence upon certain aspects 
of this problem, and I am therefore 
glad to present to you my views re- 
garding the matter. 


May I attempt to outline what seem 
to me two fundamental thoughts that 
must be recognized in any adequate 
system of education for democracy. I 
say ‘‘for democracy’’ because for this, 
as I shall later indicate, the require- 
ments afte more exacting, both intel- 
lectually and from the standpoint of 
tolerance, than for the totalitarian 
state: more exacting intellectually, be- 
cause there must be understanding and 
critical judgment instead of blind faith; 
and more tolerant, because freedom of 
speech and study are fundamentally 
involved. 

In a democracy, the first thought that 
must be recognized is that slaaiiae 
is not a static thing; it must evolve. 
Neither subject matters nor methods of 
education can become frozen for a long 
period in a particular form without 
imposing almost treasonable injustice 
to the oncoming generation. In a 
world which is changing so rapidly and 
so fundamentally in respect to physical 
environment and to social and eco- 
nomic relationships; in a world in 
which research is revealing new knowl- 
edge in all branches of science—physi- 
cal, social, and biological—that will 
make inevitable even greater changes in 
the future; in a world in which the 
processes of learning are becoming 
better understood—in such a world, if 
we cling too long to traditional and 
cherished forms that seemed, and in- 
deed were, adequate in an earlier period, 
we shall be guilty not only of growing 
old too fast, but of increasing the pre- 
cariousness of American civilization. 
Because, in that case we shall be edu- 
cating our children to deal with the 
problems that we and our parents faced, 
instead of educating them to deal with 
the ones they will face. So we must 
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recognize the fundamental element of 
change when we are thinking of edu- 
cation and have, at the same time, the 
future welfare of the nation and our 
children in mind. 

Of course, when I speak of this 
particular matter I am treading thin 
ice on my own pond. The people who 
are responsible, more than all others, 
for educational programs as they are 
now constituted at as they will be, 
are the faculties and officers of edu- 
cational institutions in the whole range 
from primary to graduate and profes- 
sional schools. And that is precisely 
where the responsibility should reside. 
In thus discussing this aspect of edu- 
cational policy my position will be 
vulnerable if I give the impression that 
I would have seein processes in a 
constant turmoil of change. But I 
know there is no danger of constant 
turmoil of change, especially in the 
colleges. No community of profes- 
sional people within my knowledge, 
unless it be the Church, has demon- 
strated greater stability and conserva- 
tism than college faculties. And this 
is as it should be. At the same time, 
there should be always bearing upon 
that stability and conservatism the 
challenge of a changing world. Other- 
wise, stability may become stagna- 
tion. There is some danger, I believe, 
that the pressure of challenge has not 
been adequate to the accelerated tempo 
of contemporary life, and my plea 
would be that we increase the pressure 
of challenge upon ourselves lest we 
drift, status quo, so far behind that the 
growing inevitable change will be 
difficult to make without at least aca- 
demic turmoil, and possibly also social 
turmoil. It would be better done more 
gradually and thus with more order. 

The need for change is greater, the 
higher the educational level. The chal- 
lenge and intelligent study which have 
been given to primary and secondary 
education have been vastly greater and 
productive of more constructive results 
than the challenge and study to college 
education. There seems to be approach- 


ing both a rational philosophy and 
intelligent method of primary educa. 
tion, and what is of much greater sig. 
nificance, a constant study and ex 
perimentation. With emphasis and 
thought upon objectives and methods, 
and with training courses in which 
teachers are made aware of these, we 
have achieved at least the foundation 
and machinery for keeping primary edu- 
cation in tune. 

Secondary education is still groping 
for some of its bearings, but its pro 
seems definite. As in primary onal 
tion, so here the dominating fact is that 
intelligent thought is being focused 
upon objectives and methods, and 
teachers are being trained in the light 
of such thought. However, secondary 
education has been in a difficult posi- 
tion. It has been pressed on the one 
side by the demand of higher educa- 
tion for adequate preparation of a 


relatively small but important portion 
of students, and on the other by de 
mands, equally important as regards 
social well-being and security for Ameri- 
can democracy, that students should be 
trained for citizenship, useful occupa: 


tion, and worthy use of leisure. Thus 
pressed on both sides with conflictin, 
demands, secondary education has had 
a tough problem. And it has been made 
none the easier by the attitude of certain 
elements in higher education which, 
until very recent years, have assigned 
unwarranted importance to memory 
feats. Nevertheless I believe it is a fair 
statement that secondary education, 
with all its problems and in the face of 
great practical difficulties, is making 
substantial headway toward keepin 
itself in tune with the changing world. 

As much cannot be saidt a higher 
education. Here one does not find 
either the same searching spirit of self- 
criticism and readjustment, or a genef- 
ally accepted philosophy of higher edu- 
cation that recognizes, even vaguely, 
the fundamental obligation which edu- 
cation owes to society as America is 
attempting to build it. One finds, 
instead, an incredible complacency and 
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smugness and a fragmentary philoso- 

, if indeed there is any, in which 
the dominating idea is preparation to 
earn a living. It is true that here and 
there one finds the thought that higher 
education in the liberal arts should 
be primarily a preparation for a culti- 
vated life in leisure, or in science or 
in professional schools, meee for 
service as a specialist in some field of 
thought. But the ability merely to earn 
a living, or to live interestingly in 
leisure, or to serve as a specialist— 
these alone will not save America. 
They are indeed important aspects of 
the balanced educational philosophy I 
would propose, because a well-rounded 
life in a Seances society certainly 
involves the ability to do constructive 
work for a living and to enjoy a culti- 
vated leisure. But the other aspect I 
am urging—recognition of responsi- 
bility as a citizen—is too largely over- 
looked. While the world dashes ahead 
into a state that increasingly places 
stress upon the very foundations of our 
overnment; while maladjustments and 
itkeecions in the social and economic 
order continue to plague and confuse 
us; while we, all aa who constitute 
this democracy and in whose hands its 
future rests, become more and more the 
creatures instead of masters of our en- 
vironment; and while the younger 
generation is coming on, into whose 
hands will most certainly fall the prob- 
lems of a much more complex state— 
while all these things are happening, 
higher education sits back in the com- 
placency of the academic realm and 
watches the world go by. The longer 
this state of affairs continues, the more 
indefensible will become the position 
of higher education in this matter, and 
the more precarious the stability of 
America. 

I wish higher education would be- 
stir itself. I wish it would be as eager 
to relate itself to the responsibilities of 
Citizenship as primary and secondary 
education have been. I wish it would 
be as much interested as they in learn- 


ing and adopting improved educational 


methods. I wish, in other words, that 
it would recognize the first fundamental 
thought to which I have referred, 
namely, that education is not a static 
thing; that it must evolve with the 
world. 

The second thought which must be 
recognized if the gs neeonae system is 
to relate itself adequately to the ideal 
of American democracy is that educa- 
tion must be unhampered. With its 
general sailing directions understood, it 
must be permitted to do its own steer- 
ing. It must not be hampered by silly 
legal restrictions or undue institutional 
control, and certainly must not be 
blighted by the hand of political spoil. 
If we accept the premise, as I trust we 
do, that the ultimate foundation for an 
enduring democracy is understanding 
and intelligent thought by the largest 
possible number, then we must have 
educational programs that will cultivate 
these precious intellectual qualities; and 
we cannot have them unless the search 
for truth and the processes of forming 
intelligent judgments can go forward 
unhampered. 

Do we need better understanding and 
more intelligent thought? Do we need 
greater tolerance and a more effective 
spirit of compromise, especially among 
the leaders and the interpreters and 
framers of policy of organized political 
groups? Anyone who has witnessed 
thoughtfully the American spectacle 
during the last ten years can have no 
doubt whatever. And does anyone be- 
lieve that now since we are emerging 
from this last catastrophic convulsion, 
we shall have no more? Or that in the 
face of growing complexity of national 
life, the new problems to be thrust upon 
us by that growth will be any less 
difficult? Or that if we can’t solve them 
in time—or our children in their day 
can’t solve theirs or the ones we leave 
for them because we have been stupid— 
America will not follow the destruc- 
tive path of other great civilizations? 
And if I may continue, does anyone 
believe that better een more 
intelligent thought, greater tolerance, 
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and willingness for compromise can be 
called into being by exhortation? It is 
difficult enough for the older genera- 
tion to accept and act upon a new 
principle; it becomes romantic to ex- 
pect them to take on, overnight, a 
new set of intellectual qualities. 

The hope lies in education. It lies in 
the possibility that our on-coming 
generations will be given the oppor- 
tunity to prepare themselves adequately 
for the responsibilities ahead of them. 
It lies in the possibility that those who 
are responsible in education will be 
Siapeeat: to readjust their thinking 
about objectives and develop programs 
that will cultivate minds equal to the 
future; and that their efforts to this 
end will not be hampered. Thomas 
Jefferson said, “‘I know no safe de- 
pository of the ultimate powers of 
society but the people themselves; and 
if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is 
not to take it from them, but to inform 
their discretion by education.” 

I would ask you to observe that he 
said ‘inform their discretion’’—in other 
words, their power of free decision and 
individual vat onsen And if we accept 


this wise advice, we must prepare our- 
selves to be tolerant of educational 
study and discussion of economic theor- 


ies and governmental forms that are 
different from those which characterize 
our own institutions. Why? Why 
should we permit the minds of young 
people of immature judgment to be 
poisoned, as it is called, with thoughts 
that run counter to those on which 
America has grown to its present stature? 
Why should we not insist that educa- 
tion, especially higher education, 
should inculcate, as.a matter of faith, 
a loyalty to the adopted theories and 
forms of America, arid at the same time 
a blind aversion to all others? The 
answer is simple. It is that such a 
procedure would not be intelligent; it 
would not accord with the principle 
that we must cultivate understanding 
and intelligent thought. We want the 


young generations of America to love 
and be loyal to her institutions, not be 
cause somebody told them to do s0, 
but because in the light of full knowl. 
edge of other forms and by intelligent 
thought and understanding, they have 
concluded that her institutions deserve 
that love and loyalty. To be enduring, 
such love and loyalty must have a 
rational as well as a sentimental base, 
We cannot rear a hot-house plant and 
expect it to stand up with vigorous 
strength when subjected to the rigors 
of the outside world. And we must not 
make hot-house minds of young America 
on whom the blasts of a troubled world 
will most certainly fall, and on whom 
we shall depend to carry on the trustee- 
ship of our great experiment with 
democracy. 

In the totalitarian state, in which the 
will of the dictator controls the will 
of the people, it is in order and probably 
necessary to throttle and specify the 
thinking and education of youth. But 
there the purpose is different. The 
people are not trained for the responsi- 
bility of decision on matters of national 
policy. Decision, I repeat, is made for 
them. In democracy, however, they 
must be trained to an open mind, and 
this involves intelligent study of the 
several theories of government and 
economics. 

But intelligent study does not mean 
license. It does not mean that the 
fanatic should be given the freedom of 
the classroom to propound with um 
compromising insistence the particular 
credo that inspires him; unless, indeed, 
it were possible to have brought before 
the students representatives of all 
credos, somewhat after the fashion of 
that form of prize fight known as a 
“battle royal.’’ Then the students 
position would be at least fair. But 
ordinarily in colleges such entertaining 
relief from the rigors of logical thought 
is not afforded to the student body. 
Unrestrained prejudice for any ism has 
no place in the classroom of a de 
mocracy. Students should, of course, 
be taught to study all sides of a ques 
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tion, to make critical analyses and com- 
arisons, and to accept nothing on 
pith as long as they are dealing with 
mundane matters; and this vital result 
cannot be reasonably achieved if in- 
struction is hampered by silly restric- 
tions imposed by vocal minorities of 
public opinion or in any other manner. 
Another hampering element which 
must be contended with, especially in 
ere wepeerent institutions, is possi- 
ble interference by unscrupulous politi- 
cal groups, to which I have already 
referred. I restrain my phrases with 
dificulty when I enter this matter. 
When I read of the hand of political 
spoil reaching into the control of educa- 
tion, I am seized with the same re- 
action I should experience if I saw a 
diseased and stupid nurse handling an 
infant. Yet this thing can happen; it 
does happen. It is a constant challenge 
to sound education and requires as 
constant a vigilance. Political spoil 
and revenge represent merely one of the 
weaknesses of American democracy 
which we haven't yet learned how to 
control, except in brief spells. Indeed 


we have come naturally to expect some 
of the common results of the spoils 
system. It is bad enough to have the 
efficiency of administration and clerical 
work of government impaired by fre- 
quent change and incompetency, but to 
tolerate unscrupulous interference at the 


very heart and mind of the nation is 
simply unthinkable. 

Intelligent and organized public 
opinion can keep it out. In most states 
the control of education seems to be 
regarded as a sacred trust which politics 
has hesitated to spoil, and if public 
opinion is strong enough on this matter 
it can protect education where it has 
been so attacked. And organizations 
such as the Allegheny County League 
of Women Voters can represent a force 
of great good in helping to hold a 
challenge constantly before any who 
would interfere sedi politically debase 
the operations of our educational in- 
stitutions. 

This whole question of the relation 


between education and government—in 
our case of the dependence of govern- 
ment upon education—is one which, 
as I suggested at the outset, has not re- 
ceived enough thought and action es- 
pecially by higher education, and con- 
sequently we are drifting into a precari- 
ous national state. I said that as a 
nation we have accepted the truism of 
universal education and acted upon it 
magnificently, but that there was‘more 
to the matter than merely universal 
education. It must be the right kind. 
Germany, for instance, has a most ex- 
tensive educational system but no one, 
I suspect, would propose that it was 
appropriate for a democracy. The thing 
that is lacking in ours, after we leave 
the primary and secondary levels, is 
definite purpose so far as responsible 
citizenship is concerned. Everybody's 
parent and adviser, and often his in- 
structor, stress the matter of earning a 
living, and omit any thought of citizen- 
ship—oa the assumption, I suppose, 
that the lawyers or ministers or busi- 
ness men or whoever, will see to it 
that the fundamental problems of 
national policy are Sonedie solved. I 
know no profession that is alone wise 
enough for that responsibility; cer- 
tainly there is no evidence around us 
that would indicate one. In any case, 
such an assumption contravenes the 
basic principle of democratic govern- 
ment. The members of all professions 
should be competent as citizens, and 
their competency should be in some 
reasonable proportion to the advan- 
tages they have received in education. 
In my opinion until we recognize this 
definitely in our national educational 
policy and the faculties of higher edu- 
cation recognize it in college programs, 
we shall continue to drift aimlessly 
toward a dark destiny. And the prob- 
lem is all the more serious because it is 
a trace between, on the one hand, the 
rapid change which has spurted into 
being during the last century, and 
especially during the last generation or 
two, and on the other, the slow pro- 
cesses of education. 
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Thus, to sum up further, I have pro- 
posed two fundamental thoughts which 
should be recognized in any adequate 
policy. One is that education must 
evolve at a rate more nearly in keeping 
with world changes, so that the 
citizenship it trains will be prepared by 
both interest and knowledge to accept 
necessary readjustments in methods and 
character of national life. John Dewey 
says, ‘A society which makes provision 
for participation in its good of all its 
members on equal terms and which 
secures flexible readjustment of its in- 
stitutions through interaction of the 
different forms of associated life is in so 
far democratic. Such a society must 
have a type of education which gives 
individuals a personal interest in social 
relationships and control, and the 
habits of mind which secure social 
changes without introducing disorder.”’ 
The hope is that the example set by a 
few institutions—such, for instance, as 
Harvard, Swarthmore, Chicago—each 
making readjustments according to its 
own lights, will be followed broadly. 

The second thought was that educa- 
tion must be unhampered either by 
narrow-minded, suicidal restrictions 
that our students should not be exposed 
to the poisoning thoughts of Socialism, 
Communism, Fascism, and other isms, 
lest they grow up in treasonable heresy; 
or by interference by political spoil or 
revenge. We want the loyalty of our 
citizenry to be an intelligent one, so it 
will have strength and endurance in the 
face of active, clever propaganda which 
floods the country, and not the flimsy, 
capricious one born of silly faith and 
restraint. And who doubts the con- 
clusion of the majority of young Ameri- 
cans who make a study of the full facts 
and who have personally witnessed and 
experienced the comparative freedom in 
the United States, notwithstanding its 
inefficiency and weaknesses in matters 
that are less important than personal 
liberty? I have no doubt about the 
matter. 

As I see it, the only solution of our 
long-range problem is to give the young 


generations the opportunity, which 
God knows they deserve, to prepare 
themselves for democratic citizenship in 
a difficult future. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 
EXHIBITION 


Khe twenty-seventh annual exhibi- 
tion of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh, to be held in the Carnegie 
Institute galleries from February 4 to 
March 4, will have a group of three $50 
prizes this year. They are to be awarded 
in the crafts division, to which no 
prizes have been given heretofore. En- 
tries eligible for prizes in all divisions 
of the exhibition are confined to origi- 
nal works that have not been shown 
previously at any public exhibition in 
the City of Pittsburgh, and comprise 
oils, sculpture, water colors, and black 
and whites, including drawings, etch- 
ings, lithographs, woodcuts, and so on. 

Three well-known artists—selected by 
a ballot of the active members of the 
Association—have been chosen to judge 
the paintings: John Carroll, of Detroit; 
George Harding, of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts at Philadelphia; 
and Henry Keller, of the Cleveland 
School of Art. 

Two other prominent artists of Cleve- 
land will also act as judges—Otto F. 
Ege for crafts and Walter A. Sinz for 
sculpture, the two together constituting 
the jury for these two divisions. 


UNCHANGING NATURE 


Happy is the man who has learned to search 
into the reasons of things, and to discern the 
deathless and ageless order of nature—whence it 
arose, how, and why. 

—Euripipgs 


THRIFT 
Why don’t people who have money spend it? 
There is only one reason why a man will not 
spend money when he has it. He doesn’t know of 
anything else he wants as much as he wants his 
money. Show him something that he wants 
more than his money and he wilsmed his money. 
—Nation’s Business 
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ERE is no end to the good habit of 
a ging, and the Garden of Gold con- 
tinues to bring forth rich fruit through 
all the seasons of the year. That word, 
Anonymous, is worn this month as a 
mask by a man who has on several 
occasions in past times contributed 
helpful sums to the Carnegie Institute. 
This time he gives $1,000 for a special 
purpose in its Museum program, the 
record of his benevolence showing that 
his interest and his observation com- 
pass the work of that department at 
every point. 

The Standard Sanitary Manufactur- 
ing Company has continued its annual 
contribution of $2,500 toward the sup- 
port of the Theodore Ahrens Professor- 
ship of Plumbing, Heating and Venti- 
lating—a philanthropy which is carry- 
ing better and more intelligent work- 
manship, with the most modern fixtures, 
into the homes of our people every- 
where. 

The trustees are giving very earnest 
consideration to a financial obligation 
which is, and must be, of deep concern 
to the people of Pittsburgh. Here is 
the proposition: The Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York will on June 30, 
1946, give to the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology a cash sum of $8,000,000 
provided that the people here will by 
that time raise $4,000,000, one-third 
of which may be in buildings. If the 
gifts come to us in cash, every one 

ollar so given will draw two dollars 
from New York. 

In these days when men and women 
are studying the best objectives for the 
disposition of their surplus wealth, it 
seems proper to raise this question for 
their consideration: Is there anywhere 
in the United States an opportunity for 
such quickly progressive giving as is 
comprised in the $4,000,000—$8,000,000 
plan? We know of nothing that ap- 
proaches its power for the potential 


multiplication of money. Gifts made 
to any other institution in the land— 
and rich gifts are being made outside 
of Pittsburgh every day—remain at the 
amounts given by the respective donors, 
while here they immediately triple the 
sum of the original gift and its interest 
to be earned in the years ahead. 

The question of taxation is becoming 
more and more a spur to giving toward 
the support of educational and cultural 
institutions, and right here is something 
to be said to our fens in the promo- 
tion of this Carnegie Tech plan. An 
individual who has an estate of 
$5,000,000 can make a bequest of 
$1,000,000 to this endowment fund at 
a cost to him of only $485,000, or less 
than half his actual gift, the $485,000 
being the difference between the 
$1,000,000 and the $515,000 in taxes 
which he would otherwise have to pay 
if the $1,000,000 were left to an indi- 
vidual or other beneficiary not enjoying 
tax exemption. Thus, naming Carnegie 
Tech for $1,000,000, the net cost of his 
gift to his estate is $485,000, but its 
value to Carnegie Tech is $1,000,000, 
the New York Corporation gives 
$2,000,000, and for a bequest costing 
him $485,000, our endowment fund re- 
ceives through his benevolence a total 
sum of $3,000,000, plus the interest 
earned, which is also tripled. 

There is also an interesting formula 
for a smaller gift. For example, if a 
married man whose net income is 
$70,000 makes a contribution to Car- 
negie Tech of $10,000, the gift will cost 
him but $6,135, as Uncle Sam gives up 
his claim on this man for $3,865. 

Adding the $1,000 and the $2,500 
above acknowledged to the $2,187,631.28 
reported in the Garden of Gold in 
December brings the grand total of 
gifts recorded in the CarNgGiE MaGa- 
ZINE since its inauguration to 
$2,191,131.28. 
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PENNSYLVANIA AMPHIBIANS 
AND REPTILES 


By M. GranaM NETTING 
Curator of Herpetology at the Carnegie Museum 


RECENT excava- 

tions indicate 

that some three 

thousand years 

ago Ur, the home 

of Abraham, 

boasted a collec- 

tion of antiqui- 

ties. We may be 

certain that this 

collection was 

not called a mu- 

seum for it was 

not until the days of Greece that homes 

of the Muses were established in the 

groves of Helicon and Parnassus. It 

was eminently fitting, therefore, that 

the character chosen to adventure in the 

Garden of Gold for the benefit of this 

institution was Jason, who might be 

considered a contemporary of the estab- 

lishments which gave us the word 

‘““museum.’’ From 300 B.c. to 47 B.c. 

the Alexandrian Museum, which was 

primarily a research institution, held an 

important place in the intellectual life 

of the ancient world. The year 1682 

saw the founding of the Ashmolean 

Museum at Oxford, which assembled 

and exhibited specimens, thereby com- 

bining the collecting habit of its Su- 

merian and Chaldean prototype and the 

educational program of the Greeks, as 

embodied in the Alexandrian Museum. 

One of the great institutions of our own 

time, that to which James Smithson 

gave his name, has this inscription on 

its emblem: ‘‘For the increase and dif- 

fusion of knowledge among men.’’ This 

sketchy historical introduction would 

indicate that for three milleniums mu- 

seums have held fast to two primary 
objectives—research and education. 

Many other modern institutions share 


with museums the task of increasing 
and diffusing knowledge, but the mu 
seum attends to a particular phase of 
this double objective. Museum research 
depends upon the accumulation of ob- 
jects, and museum education centers 
about the demonstration and interpreta- 
tion of these objects. A natural history 
museum closely parallels a library, the 
basic difference being that the one 
assembles specimens of animals or 
plants, while the other collects speci- 
mens of printed matter. In both in 
stances a small portion of the collec 
tion is displayed publicly, a larger pro- 
portion is available for loan, but the 
bulk of the collection, including the 
irreplaceable specimens—out of print 
volumes or type specimens—is reserved 
for reference use only. Accessioning, 
cataloguing, labeling, and storing the 
huge and rapidly growing collections 
occupy much of the time of both library 
and museum staffs. The librarian is the 
more fortunate of the two, however, if 
that his public displays need be neither 
so elaborate nor so extensive as those of 
a large natural history museum. Oddly 
enough, even though the museum speci> 
mens on exhibition constitute only a 
small fraction of the total collections, 
the problem of exhibiting these few to 
the best advantage, so that they will 
be both attractive and instructive, causes 
more deep thinking among museum 
curators than do all the rest of the 
decisions concerning the huge study 
collections. 

I feel certain that if this ancient mur 
seum at Ur had more than one staff 
member, many a luncheon period was 
devoted to discussion of improved ex- 
hibition techniques. Certainly the staff, 
regardless of its size, must have grum- 
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bled because its dreams of the finest 
exhibition were compromised by the 
stern practicality of the budget. Simi- 
larly, in describing certain recent im- 
provements in the Gallery of Reptiles 
of the Carnegie Museum, it should be 
made plain that these by no means 
exhaust the possibilities for exhibiting 
amphibians and reptiles; rather they 
are merely the first steps in the develop- 
ment of an exhibition hall designed to 
function as an educational unit, at the 
same time retaining its esthetic appeal. 

As late as 1926 our display collection 
of amphibians and reptiles consisted of 
three well-executed but old-fashioned 
groups and a number of large cases con- 
taining rows of dull and faded speci- 
mens in alcohol. It bore a striking re- 
semblance to the eighteenth-century 
cabinets of natural history which en- 
deavored to impress their visitors by 
the multiplicity of dead animals dis- 
played. Within the succeeding three 


years all uninteresting preserved speci- 
mens were removed to be Soulacet by 
lifelike representations of amphibians 
and reptiles in wax, the first to be 
installed here. In 1930 a long-cherished 
need was met by the appointment of 
Harold J. Clement as preparator for the 
Section of Herpetology, whose first task 
was the construction of the alligator 
group, which has been described in the 
CarNEGIE Macazine for March, 1932. 
It should be mentioned that the pre- 
servation of amphibians and reptiles is 
more difficult than the mounting of 
birds and mammals, since the feathers 
of birds and the hair of mammals retain 
their natural colors for years in contrast 
to the colors of the lower vertebrates 
which fade from the skin after death. 
Furthermore, the actual mounting of 
the original skins of salamanders, frogs, 
and such forms is well-nigh impossible. 
The preparator must make accurate 
molds of freshly killed specimens, 


THE EXHIBIT OF TURTLES 


In order to secure this view and the one on the next pages the camera was 
suspended vertically above the exhibit. 
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THE EXHIBIT OF POISONOUS SNAKES AND LIZARDS 


Also a bird's-eye view. If this picture and the preceding one are placed on a flat surface, 
the specimens may be seen just as they are in the case. 


laboriously prepare casts of plaster, 
wax, or celluloid, and finally, color 
these casts accurately from his color 
notes. 

Mr. Clement was skilled in these 
necessary techniques, and as soon as the 
alligator group was completed he was 
asked to execute certain ideas of ex- 
hibition methods which we had long 
hoped to see put into effect. First, the 
widespread practice of placing turtles, 
snakes, frogs, and related animals on 
shelves at or near eye level is entirely 
unsatisfactory because all these animals 
are almost invariably seen at foot level 
out-of-doors. Even a careful study of 
the side view of a turtle on a high shelf 
may not enable a student to recognize 
the same species when he finds it crawl- 
ing on a road. Second, if residents of 
the region are to become thoroughly 
familiar with their animal neighbors, 
the primary educational duty of a mu- 
seum is to exhibit local animals. A 
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gaboon viper may attract more atten- 
tion but a lifelike copperhead is far 
more appropriate and necessary in a 
Pittsburgh museum. It was then de- 
termined that in our next series of 
exhibits local species be emphasized and 
that they be placed low enough to per- 
mit every school child to see them with 
ease. 

The four flat cases that display the 
amphibians and reptiles of Pennsylvania 
are the result. Each one of the seventy- 
three forms occurring in the State is 
represented by one or more wax Casts, 
celluloid casts, plaster casts, or mounted 
specimens. In the instance of a few 
rare species a space has been left for 
later installation. One case is devoted 
to the salamanders and frogs of the 
State, the second contains the species of 
harmless snakes, the third displays the 
three species of poisonous snakes and 
the local lizards, while the fourth 
includes the turtles. All the specimens 
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are posed on artificial ground work, 
adjusted to waist-level height, which 
simulates the species’ native environ- 
ments. In many imstances eggs or 
newly hatched young are exhibited 
with the adults, and other examples are 
shown in process of 7 over, thus 
making it possible to study the char- 
acteristic markings on their lower sur- 
faces. Each specimen is accompanied 
by a small circular label bearing a 
numeral, which refers to a key label on 
the case molding. Labels of this type 
do not detract from the natural - 
pearance of the groundwork, while 
enabling a teacher or scout leader to 
test a student's ability to recognize the 
animals with the key label concealed. 


A NEW EXHIBIT 


I southwestern Texas the Rio Grande 
veers sharply to the northeast for 
more than a hundred miles before it 
turns and resumes its gulfward trend. 
The great bow thus made is known as 
the Big Bend country. To this land of 
mountains, canyon, and mesa, just 
north of the Mexican border, traveled 
George M. Sutton, curator of birds at 
Cornell University, and John Bonner 
Semple, nature-loving trustee of the 
Carnegie Museum, in pursuit of orni- 
thological studies. Their first visit to 
this region was made in the spring of 
1933, and this was followed in 1935 
by further investigations—mainly in 
the Chisos Mountains—with the hope 
of adding new species to the United 
States list from the profusion of strange 
and little-known birds found there. 
Not only were these adventurer- 
scientists able to fulfill this ambition, 
but more than that their collections 
proved to contain certain birds new to 
science. One of these, an undescribed 


| race of the red-tailed hawk, has al- 


ready been named “‘fuertisi’’ by Dr. 
Sutton and Josselyn Van Tyne, Michi- 
gan ornithologist collaborating in the 


imens | preparation of the scientific report on 
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Other museums exhibit certain speci- 
mens in flat cases, but the Carnegie 
Museum was the first, I believe, to 
show a complete series of local am- 
hibians and reptiles against a natural 
loclennd in cases of this type. 

With the completion of the local 
series it is now intended to modify and 
improve the remainder of the displays 
of amphibians and reptiles. The com- 
plete rehabilitation of an exhibition 
hall is a slow and costly undertaking, 
however, and it will necessarily be some 
years before our present plans can be 
carried to fruition, perhaps with in- 
terested persons sponsoring particular 
exhibits, as has been the case in some 
other sections of the Museum. 


OF TEXAS BIRDS 


the bird life of this region—the name 
being chosen in honor of the late Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes, master bird-artist, in 
whose footsteps Artist Sutton follows. 
Other new forms will be designated in 
the report, soon to be published by the 
University of Michigan where Dr. Van 
Tyne is on the staff. 

The Carnegie Institute is fortunate, 
indeed, to be the recipient of this large 
and excellently prepared collection of 
birds from a strange and biologically 
interesting region. This acquisition— 
approximately 1,000 specimens—comes 
largely as a result of Mr. Semple’s gener- 
ous and enthusiastic interest in the de- 
velopment of the Museum bird collec- 
tion. A representative series from the 
collection has been placed on display 
temporarily in the Gallery of Birds and 
vividly illustrates the fascinating com- 
ponent of the Big Bend bird life—fire-red 
tanagers; particolored buntings; several 
kinds of hummingbirds with burnished 
gorgets of purple, gold, and blue; a tiny 
elf owl; the curious road runner; that 
stubtailed harlequin known as _ the 
“crazy quail’’; and many others that 
merit the attention and admiration of 
visitors to the Museum. 
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PATRONS ART FUND PURCHASE 


Felice Carena’s ‘‘ Midday in Summer’ Bought by the Carnegie Institute 


rnouGH the Patrons Art Fund the 
Carnegie Institute has come into 
possession of a painting, ‘Midday in 
Summer"’ by Felice Carena, which was 
the center of interest in the Italian sec- 
tion of the 1936 International. 

This purchase makes the thirty-fourth 
painting which has been acquired by 
the Carnegie Institute for the permanent 
collection through the Patrons Art 
Fund since the establishment of the 
fund in 1922. The group of paintings 
which bears the label of the Fund form 
in themselves a notable chapter in the 
history of contemporary art. 

The canvas by Felice Carena, painted 
in 1934, is a very large one, being 
ninety-five inches in width by sixty- 
three and one-half inches in height. 
The size of the painting is in keeping 
with the bigness of the subject and the 
ample authority with which the artist 


fills large spaces that he allots to him- 
self. In so loo a painting it is interest- 
ing to note the charm and the feeling of 
intimacy which the artist has succeeded 
in creating. It is probably the most 
important of a series of — which 


have come from the studio of Carena in 
recent years in which he gives visions 
of simple life in the open, where bodies, 
trees, animals, mountains, waters, and 
skies mingle in compositions of vast 
rhythm and achieved beauty. In this 
Canvas ome comes in contact with an 
artist who is so equipped mentally and 
technically that he ne not fear to 
paint on a grand scale. Carena works 
in the best tradition of the early Italian 
masters, but with an originality of con- 
ception and technique that is his own 
and of his own times. 

The scene is along a stream in the 
foothills of a mountainous Italian 
countryside. The mountains across the 
whole of the background are painted in 
a majestic and classical manner. They 


are bleak, but are made to glow with 
the light of the noonday sun. Then 
comes a broad stream, then well placed. 
tree trunks on either side of the picture, 
which tend to narrow the canvas to 
prepare for the introduction of three 
figures and a poodle in the foreground. 
It is fascinating to observe how these 
figures, two of them reclining and one 
bathing in the stream, with their 
accoutrements, are made to fill the 
space. Here is a composition that is 
worthy of study and analysis. There is 
a lassitude about the figures and their 
surroundings and a static quality in the 
scene, as if the artist had captured a 
moment of time and fixed it forever to 
represent the middays of all the sum- 
mers of all the years. 

Felice Carena was born in Turin in 
1880. His first teacher was Giacomo 
Grosso. In 1906 he received a stipend 
from the Italian Government which 
permitted him to maintain himself for 
three years in Rome while pursuing his 
art studies. During the Great War he 
served in the Italian army, first as a 
soldier, and later as an artillery officer. 

Carena is well known in Europe be- 
cause of his technique. He has never 
been satisfied with his achievements but 
has always been studying new ways and 
new possibilities in his art. His paint 
ing has shown a development from the 
romantic through the classic to his 
—— healthy modernism. He has 
ong since received official and artistic J 
recognition in Italy, especially in ex 
hibitions in Rome and Venice. In 1926 
he had a one-man show in the Venetian 
Biennial. His paintings have been pur 
chased by the Italian Government and 
by galleries in Rome and Florence, and 
he is represented in all of the more im- 
portant museums in Europe. He is 4 
teacher of art at the Academy of 
Florence. In recognition of his great 
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MIDDAY IN SUMMER BY FELICE CARENA 
Purchased through the Patrons Art Fund for the Carnegie Institute 


ability as an artist, he was made a 
member of the Royal Italian Academy. 

Carena first showed in the 1926 Car- 
negie International with his painting, 
“The Wayfarer,’’ loaned to the exhibi- 
tion by J. S. Carpenter of Des Moines, 
Iowa. His second appearance was in 
the 1929 International with a group of 
paintings among which was ‘‘The 
Studio."” This was awarded the Car- 
negie Institute First Prize and the 
Lehman Prize and Purchase Fund. The 
painting was purchased by the late 
Albert C. Lehman and now belongs in 
the Lehman Collection. Carena has 
been represented in each succeeding 
International since 1929. 

The Patrons Art Fund, through 
which the Carena has been acquired, 
was established fourteen years ago, 
when the late Willis F. McCook offered 
to give $10,000 in ten annual install- 
ments for the purchase of paintings for 
the permanent collection of the Car- 
negie Institute, provided that nine 
other art patrons were found who 


would match his gift. These conditions 
were not only met very shortly but 
exceeded when fourteen subscribers 
pledged duplicate sums. The list now 
numbers twenty-one and includes the 
following names: Mrs. Edward H. 
Bindley; Paul Block; *George W. Craw- 
ford; B. G. Follansbee; Mrs. William 
N. Frew, in memory of William N. 
Frew; Mrs. David Lindsay Gillespie and 
Mabel Lindsay Gillespie, in memory of 
David Lindsay Gillespie; Howard 
Heinz; *Mary L. Jackson, in memory of 
her brother, John Beard Jackson; 
*George Lauder; *Albert C. Lehman; 
*Willis F. McCook; Andrew W. Mellon; 
*Richard B. Mellon; William Larimer 
Mellon; F. F. Nicola; Mrs. John L. 
Porter; Mrs. Henry R. Rea; William H. 
Robinson; Ernest T. Weir; Emil Winter; 
*Mrs. Joseph R. Woodwell and Mrs. 
James D. Hailman, in memory of Joseph 
R. Woodwell. New members are eligi- 
ble at any time. 

Since the establishment of the fund, 
~~ *Deceased 
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the thirty-four paintings which have 
been purchased are as follows: 1922, 
“Young Women Picking Fruit’’ by 
Mary Cassatt; 1923, ‘‘Portrait’’ by 
Bernard Boutet de Monvel, ‘‘Border- 
land’’ by John C. Johansen, ‘‘The 
Terrace, Venice’’ by Italico Brass, and 
‘“Twilight’’ by Valentin de Zubiaurre; 
1924, “‘A Passing Storm’’ by Arnesby 
Brown, “Changing Horses’’ by A. J. 
Munnings, “Valley of Pouilly on the 
Loire’’ by Claude Rameau, and ‘‘Market 
Place, San Marco’’ by Ettore Tito; 1925, 
‘‘Anne in White’’ by George Bellows, 
““Castillian Shepherd’’ by Ignacio 
Zuloaga, “Interior of a Mosque’’ by 
Marius A. Bauer, ‘The Bridge and the 
City’’ by Sir David Cameron, and ‘‘A 
Maine Souvenir’ by Charles Jay Taylor; 
1926, ‘Portrait in Red’’ by Antonio 
Mancini, and ““The Poet, Roy Camp- 
bell’’ by Augustus John; 1927, ‘Annie 
McGinley’’ by Rockwell Kent, ‘‘Vi- 
comtesse Henri de Janzé’’ by Ambrose 
McEvoy, and ‘Inland City’’ by Robert 
Spencer; 1928, ‘‘Portrait of a Portu- 
guese Gentleman’’ by Charles W. Haw- 
thorne, “‘Wistful Girl’’ by Frank 
Duveneck, and “‘Still Life’’ by André 
Derain; 1929, ‘Girl with Ships’’ by 
Karl Sterrer; 1930, ‘‘At the Chestnut 
Root’”’ by Arthur B. Davies, and 
‘Joseph R. Woodwell’’ by Thomas 
Eakins; 1931, ‘‘Portrait of Henry Rush- 
bury’’ by Gerald Brockhurst, “‘Hills’’ 
by Felice Casorati, and “‘Babette’’ by 
Eugene Speicher; 1932, ‘‘Portrait of 
Homer Saint-Gaudens'’ by George 
Luks, and ‘Portrait of a Boy’’ by John 
Singer Sargent; 1933, ‘‘Bullfight in 
Turégano”’ by José Gutierrez Solana; 
1934, “The Kerry Flute Player’’ by 
Colin Gill; 1935, ‘“Morning on the 
Cape’’ by Leon Kroll; 1936, ‘‘Midday 
in Summer’’ by Felice Carena. 
J. O'C. Jr. 
SKYSCRAPER MINDS 


We ought to get it lodged in our conscience that 
the noblest, greatest, highest, deepest obligation 
we have, our one grand piety, our supreme return 
to the cosmos for giving us consciousness, is to 
heighten our mental life from moment to moment. 

—Joun Cowper Powys 


RADIO PROGRAMS 
MUSEUM 


TALES THAT NATURE TELLS 
Every Thursday Evening at 5:45 over KDKA 


This series of broadcasts was opened on 
January 14 with a talk entitled “4 
Natural History Museum on the Air’ by 
O. E. Jennings, Curator of Botany and 
Director of Education at the Carnegie 


Museum. 


JaNuARY 

21—‘‘Famous Fossil Deposits,’’ by J. LeRoy 
Kay, Field Collector and Assistant in 
Section of Vertebrate Paleontology at the 
Carnegie Museum. 

28—‘‘Winslow Homer,”’ by Homer Saint 
Gaudens, Director of Fine Arts at the 
Carnegie Institute. Z 


FEBRUARY i 

4—‘‘Captain Bob Bartlett and the Morrissey,” 
by Stanley T. Brooks, Curator of Recent 
Invertebrates at the Carnegie Museum, ~ 

11—‘‘Newfoundland: the Land of Caribou and 
Cod,’’ by Dr. Brooks. 

18—‘‘Cruising in the Middle North,"’ by Dre 
Brooks. 

25—‘‘St. Anthony: A Doctor's Dream and Its 
Fulfillment,’ by Dr. Brooks. 


CARNEGIE TECH 


Every Saturday Afternoon at 1:30 p.m. over 
WCAE and the Red Network of the 
National Boadcasting Company. 


Programs by the Music Department and 
the Drama Department will alternate. 


FRIDAY MORNING CLUB LECTURES* 


These lectures, which are under the auspices of 
the Allegheny County League of Women Voters, 
are held in Carnegie Music Hall, at 10:30 aa 
JANUARY 


22—‘*Who Shall Inherit America’’ by Albert E. 


Wiggam, popular author and interpreter 3 


of science. 
29—'‘Rediscovering America’ by Leland Stowe, 
American journalist. 
FEBRUARY 
5—Subject to be announced. Speaker: Ida 
Wright Bowman, political analyst. 


12—‘The New Reign in England’’ by Lady 
Judith Listowel, authority on Europeat 
affairs. 


*Admission charged. 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 
A Review of Victor Hugo's ‘‘ Mary Tudor’’ 


By Harotp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


BCL ff} 


[Alexander Dean, adapter of “Mary Tudor,’’ attended rehearsals of the play at the Little Theater. 


Mr. Dean is manager and director of the South Shore Players at Cohasset, 


assachusetts. He directed 


“Russet Mantle’’ and ‘““The Laughing Woman’’ in New York. Under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation he will sail shortly for China and Japan for six months’ study of the Oriental theater and 
its methods. His adaptation of ‘Mary Tudor’’ will be published in the near future.] 


‘Tue aim of the 
dramatic poet,” 
wrote Victor 
Hugo in his pre- 
face to the pub- 
lished edition of 
‘Mary Tudor,”’ 
‘‘must ever be 
above all things 
to seek grandeur 
as in Corneille, 
or truth as in 
Moliére; or, 
better still, to combine grandeur and 
truth .. . grandeur in truth, truth 
in grandeur . . . as Shakespeare has 
done."’ We had the opportunity of 
seeing one of the results of this high 
and laudable aim at the Little Theater 
last month. Shakespeare, if he could 
have witnessed the performance of 
“Mary Tudor,’’ would have had, I 
think, some difficulty in recognizing its 
author as his disciple. For Victor 
Hugo has taken the pious, sickly, ill- 
featured daughter of Henry VIII and 
Catherine of Aragon, and transformed 
her into a sort of Tudor Cleopatra. The 
theme of his play, the poet tells us also 
in his preface, is the struggle between 
a queen's duty as a queen and her love 
as a woman. This is an admirable 
dramatic theme, but why choose poor 
Mary Tudor to illustrate it? If the poet 
had to have an English queen as his 
heroine, good Queen Anne would have 
been about as suitable a choice. How- 
ever, in spite of the noble preface, per- 
haps Victor Hugo’s main concern was to 


“provide a part for the celebrated, but 


not so young, Mademoiselle Georges, 
a part in which that lady could display 
all her well-known and classified ac- 
complishments—again quoting from the 
preface—‘‘from the exquisite smile with 
which she opens the first act to the 
heart-rending shriek with which she 
closes the play.”’ 

Alexander Dean, who made the pre- 
sent adaptation, was apparently ap- 
palled by the liberties aie with his- 
tory in the original. In Victor Hugo's 
play the Queen's treacherous lover is a 
mythical Fabiano Fabiani, her rival 
for his love a vague Jane, and the latter's 
faithful suitor is Gilbert, the Gold- 
smith, a virtuous ‘‘man of the people,”’ 
—trust our Victor! In Mr. Dean's 
version, these people become Edward 
Courtney, Earl of Devon and Marquis 
of Exeter; the Queen’s half-sister, the 
Princess Elizabeth; and Thomas Parry, 
master of Elizabeth’s household. These 
are all at least historical characters 
although a conscientious historian 
might have some difficulty in explain- 
ing some of the motives and actions 
attributed to them. These changes in- 
volved the rewriting of the entire first 
act and a note on the program states 
that the justification for such a free 
adaptation lies in the belief that when 
history is more interesting than fiction, 
fiction has little dramatic sanction. It 
is a question, however, whether this 
concession to fact does not slightly con- 
fuse the dramatic clarity of the piece. 
It might have been a better course— 
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since the play as it stands is so far re- 
moved from actual history—to have 
made all the characters, including the 
Queen, fictitious. 

‘Mary Tudor’’ is an excellent ex- 
ample of the pseudo-historical melo- 
drama. It is typical of scores of dramas 
of its period—it was first produced in 
1833—and as such is well worth revival 
as a specimen of dramatic archeology. 
This type of drama has now died out 
as has the style of acting that went 
with it: the grand manner of acting has 
almost disappeared from our midst. It 
can still be seen occasionally—generally 
on holiday matinees—at the Comédie 
Francaise when the older members of 
the august company bellow through five 
acts = “Le Cid’ or “‘Hernani.’’ Per- 
sonally its passing leaves me unmoved, 
although actors whose opinions I re- 
spect have often assured me that it 
was a wonderful training in knowing 
how to get one’s effects and an excel- 
lent foundation for the more restrained 
type of acting which is now in vogue, 
and that in those days actors really had 
to ‘‘learn their business.’’ No actress 


then, as Bernard Shaw once said, was 
permitted to play Juliet until she was 
old enough to be Juliet’s grandmother. 
Very few of the younger generation of 
actors have even had the opportunity 
of seeing the grand manner demon- 


strated, still fewer of acquiring it them. 
selves. 

‘Mary Tudor”’ and plays of its period 
must be played with bravura if they are 
to hold the audience at all. It is of no 
use to play them quietly and naturalistj. 
cally; their theatricality only becomes 
the more obvious. Long ago I saw 
Sarah Bernhardt and her company play 
Hugo's ‘‘Angelo’’—a play of the same 
vintage as ‘‘Mary Tudor’’ and certainly 
no better than it—and while one was 
never entirely unconscious of the empti- 
ness and pomposity of the play itself, 
it was still possible to derive satisfac 
tion and even a thrill from the manner 
in which it was played. It was exciting 
to see how the actress and her support 
ing cast tackled their big scenes. It 
was not holding a mirror up to Nature 
but it was a first-rate display of the 
theatrical art, played by a group of 
technically skilled actors all trained and 
working in the same tradition. The 
ewan company at the Little Theater 
abored under a great disadvantage ow- 
ing to their ignorance of this tradition, 
Chester Wallace, who directed ‘*Mary 
Tudor,’ was, of course, a tower of 
strength because few directors know 
as much about melodrama—historical 
or otherwise—as he does. But the 
grand manner is not to be learned ina 
month or so of rehearsals, no mattet 


SCENE FROM VICTOR HUGO'S “MARY TUDOR’’—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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how conversant the director may be 
with it or how apt the pupils. 

Mr. Dean has mercifully abbreviated 
the page-long speeches that Victor 
Hugo scatters through his plays with 
such a liberal hand, but even so the 
actors found it difficult to sustain them. 
These, and the various surprise en- 
trances and exits were not nearly thea- 
trical enough. A modern audience does 
not instinctively know, as one of 1833 
must have known, that if there is a 
tapestry anywhere, at least two people 
will conceal themselves and overhear 
important conversations and make sud- 
den and confounding appearances from 
behind it, or that every room has secret 
doors and concealed passages, or that 
no villainy is too villainous for the 
villain and no self-sacrifice too heroic 
forthe hero. Like a child listening to a 
fairy story which it knows by heart, 
the spectators thrilled in advance. 
Their knowledge made their thrill only 
the more certain, and it was the actor's 
job not to let them down. 

Only one actor—the Simon Renard 
of the first cast—seemed to me to have 


an inkling of the proper manner in 


which a play of the type of ‘‘Mary 
Tudor’’ should be played. This does 
not mean that there were no other 
meritorious performances. The Edward 
Courtney—that God's gift to Tudor 
womanhood—conveyed much of the 
charm that the character should possess 
though his villainy was less convincing. 
Courtney, in Mr. Dean’s adaptation, is 
a much less dyed-in-the-wool rascal 
than his ery Fabiani. Fabiani’s 
murder of the Unknown Man in the 
first act is one of the episodes that Mr. 
Dean has omitted. Indeed, one is a 
little surprised to find that Courtney 
could turn into a rascal, so sympathetic 
does he appear in the opening scene. 
The Thomas Parry was acted with a 
quiet sincerity, but sincerity is almost 
a disadvantage in a play like ‘‘Mary 
Tudor.’’ Both Elizabeths were pleas- 
antly played, but it is too much to ask 
an auc ience to believe that Elizabeth, 
even in her pre-queen days, was such 


a mild little person as Hugo makes her. 
Of the two Mary Tudors, I found the 
second more interesting, although I 
daresay Mademoiselle Georges might 
have preferred the more vigorous per- 
formance of the first. The Mary of the 
second cast, with the Mary of history 
rather than the Mary of Hugo in her 
mind, suggested the deep unhappiness 
and loneliness of the Queen very touch- 
ingly. She had, however, an unfortu- 
nate tendency to drop her voice oc- 
casionally to the point of inaudibility. 

I feel sure that Victor Hugo was never 
iven a finer setting than that designed 
or him by Lloyd Weninger for this 
peeneties: The final scene in the 

ower of London was as handsome and 
solid-looking a piece of architecture as 
I have seen on this stage, and beauti- 
fully lighted. Elizabeth Schrader’s cos- 
tumes were also a pleasure to the cye. 
The Queen, in the second act, looked as 
if she had stepped out of Antonio 
Moro’s fine portrait of Mary, and the 
trio of plotters looked suitably sinister 
in their costumes of brown and tawny 
orange. 


FREE LECTURES 
[Illustrated | 


MUSEUM 


LECTURE HALL 
JANUARY 
24—‘‘Our Fascinating Southwest,’’ by James C. 
Sawders, lecturer and authority on the 
archeology of North and South America. 
2:15 P.M. 

*‘New Miracles in Nature,’’ by Arthur C. 
Pillsbury, noted scientist and photogra- 
pher of unusual pictures of microscopic 
subjects. 2:15 p.m. 


FEBRUARY 


7—'‘‘Jungle Gods the Second,’’ by Carl Von 
Hoffman, ethnologist. 

14—‘‘The Gates of the Antarctic,’’ by Robert 
Cushman Murphy, Ornithologist at the 
American Museum of Natural History in 
New York City. 


WHO ARE OUR FRIENDS? 
Our friends are that part of the human race with 
which one can be human. 
—GrorGe SANTAYANA 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 


THE ABYSSINIAN CONQUEST 


HEN Mussolini startled the world 

with his declaration of war upon 
Ethiopia, he did so in violation of the 
statutes of the League of Nations and 
of the Pact of Paris, in both of which 
he had solemnly engaged the rectitude 
of the Kingdom of Italy. His violation 
of international law brought the con- 
demnation of organized Europe upon 
him and upon his country; but he per- 
sisted in his campaign, and in an 
ene short space of time he won 
a complete conquest of that ancient but 
degraded land. And now the other 
nations are asking each other, ‘‘What 
are we going to do about it?”’ 

The morality of diplomacy in Europe 
is an elastic sentiment that is always 
prepared to adjust itself to circum- 
stances. The conquest of Ethiopia is 
an accomplished fact, and the dominion 
of Italy has been extended throughout 
the boundaries of that benighted land. 
Beneath the cultured hand of the 
Italian State it is highly probable that 
the indigenous population will undergo 
such a transformation from ignorance 
to intelligence, from misery to comfort, 
from crude idleness to civic usefulness 
as will brighten their lives and make 
them in time a valuable acquisition in 
the lap of civilization. Besides that, 
Italy has already begun a technical 
exploration of the land itself, and the 
rich deposits of minerals of every kind 
that are known to exist there will in 
time be uncovered for the needs of the 


world. What has been done through 
the Italian invasion cannot now 
undone. To undo it would inflict an 
injury upon the prospective happiness 
of the Ethiopians, and would be detri- 
mental to the welfare of the world. 
England and France have already te 
laxed the severe frown with which 
they formerly regarded this enterprise, 
and other states have freely recognized 
the conquest and the jurisdiction that 
goes with it. Nothing but the fruit 
less irritation of Italy is to be gained 
by a further air of righteous hauteur 
among the family of nations; and 
America should straightway extend her 
hand to Italy in a frank and cordial 
acknowledgment of the new goveri- 
ment that prevails in Ethiopia. 


NO MORE THE GLORIOUS WEDDING 
MARCH IN GERMANY 


NEws dispatch informs an amazed 

world that Mr. Hitler has te 
moved and destroyed the statue of 
Mendelssohn which for many years has 
occupied a commanding situation at 
Leipzig, that world-famed center of 
German music. Rowdyism in high 
station surely could reach no end more 
despicable than that. Der Fithrer—and 
we ought to translate that, The Fury— 
had previously decreed that Mendels- 
sohn’s music should be burnt in that 
immortal pile of noble works which 
marked the contribution of Germany's 
Jewish citizens to the sum of humaa 
knowledge and understanding. Especial 
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pains were taken by The Fury to make 
the compositions of these historians, 
scientists, poets, and musicians inacces- 
sible in the further development of 
German culture, and it was particularly 
ordered that the Wedding March, from 
“A Midsummer Night's Dream,"’ should 
never again be played in the marriage 


service. 

The Wedding March! Every bride in 
every country throughout the civilized 
world has yearned with eagerness and 
delight to attend the nuptial altar in 
step with the divine melody of that ex- 

uisite creation. Composed by Men- 

hn when he was only seventeen 
years old, it presents the fresh feeling of 
youth, the joy of life, the gaiety of 
mind, the solemn depth of purpose, and 
the entrancing power of music to exalt 
the human spirit as no other work of 
genius has ever done. It was not 
enough to burn this splendid composi- 
tion and forbid its use through any copy 
that might be preserved from the con- 
flagration. Hate and bigotry must go 
further than that. And so, the beauti- 
ful statue of its author was pulled down, 
melted, and thrown into the scrapheap 
of common metal. 

How came Mendelssohn to this fate 
in his native land? It was he who 
founded the Leipzig Conservatory, to 
which Germany owes the most of her 
reputation for musical leadership; and 
Goethe acclaimed him as the greatest 
exponent of German musical culture of 
that day. But his grandfather, Moses, 
was a Jew, and to The Fury that was 
enough. 

Moses Mendelssohn, who died in 
1786, has been called *‘the Luther of the 
German Jews.’’ He translated the 
Pentateuch from the Hebrew into the 
German, and made German-speaking 
Germans out of those followers of his 
own faith who had formerly lived their 
religious lives in the mysticism of the 
Talmud. His son, Abraham, the father 
of the great musician, married a gentile 

an wife, and all the children of 
Moses, and all of his descendants, were 
baptized in Lutheran churches. It is 


probable that there was a great deal 
more of German blood, whatever merit 
that may have—and in fact it has none 
—in Felix Mendelssohn, the composer, 
than there is in Hitler, whose nomadic 
ancestors came into Germany and 
Austria with the Slav and Tartar and 
Chinese immigrations that followed the 
Thirty Years War. 

So the Wedding March is gone in 
Germany. The bridal parties there will 
now hunger for it in vain. But we 
believe that, when the inevitable ad- 
justments of time shall have run their 
course, and when The Fury shall have 
ceased from the assassination of the 
works, the statues, and the lives of 
German citizens, there will be a period 
of expiation ingenerated in the soul of 
the German people, whereby Felix 
Mendelssohn, the creator of the world's 
most glorious piece of music, will be 
restored in Germany to the honor and 
dignity which is accorded to him in all 
lands where men are free. 


WHO SAID ETERNAL VIGILANCE? 


n the February, 1936, Carngciz 

Macazine the Editor had this to 
say about the maxim, ‘‘Eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of liberty’’: 


What do the fathers say, through all the ages? 
John Philpot Curran, the Irish patriot and states- 
man, in a speech upon the Right of Election in 
1790, made this observation: ‘‘It is the common 
fate of the indolent to see their rights become a 
prey to the active. The condition upon which 
God has given liberty to man is eternal vigilance.” 
It was no flow of idle rhetoric when Thomas 
Jefferson put Curran's idea into a compact maxim, 
and thundered out that ‘‘eternal vigilance is the 

rice of liberty!’’ And long before the time of 
urran and Jefferson, Isaiah uttered the same 
conception of the duty of man to guard his civic 
rights when, in pleading for the liberty of Israel, 
he said: ‘‘I have set watchmen upon thy walls, 
which shall never hold their peace day or night.”’ 


But the editorial has brought forth a 
discussion that seems to show that the 
attribution of the phrase to Thomas 
Jefferson is not warranted. Anna L. 
Ward, author of ‘‘A Dictionary of 
Quotations in Prose’’ (1889) prints a 
letter on page 318 from Wendell Phillips 
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dated April 14, 1879, in which that 
noted orator says: 

‘*Miss Ward asks a question which no 
scholar has yet been able to answer. 
‘Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty’ 
has been attributed to Jefferson; but no 
one has yet found it in his works or 
elsewhere.” 

Burton E. Stevenson in his excellent 
“Home Book of Verse’’ credits the 
maxim to Jefferson, but in a recent letter 
he confirms Wendell Phillips and says 
that in the forthcoming new issue of his 
book he will make the correction. 

Down to this moment, therefore, all 
that we know about it is the stately 
form in which Curran expressed the 
idea; and it is probable that when it 
had been so expressed, other men who 
had listened to it or read it gave it the 
more familiar form in which orators 
without number have since used it. In 
the meantime the Editor's Window is 
always wide open for its readers to 
speak through when they can amplify 
or correct his statements. 


AMERICA LEADING THE WAY 


The Harvard Tercentenary Conference appears 
to me as a public recognition of the fact that the 
future of European culture and of Western civiliza- 
tion ultimately rests with what the United States 
will make it to be during the next 100 years. 

Europe has received it from Greece and Rome; 
we have done our best to keep it alive and to en- 
large it; but the time has now come for us to pass 
it on to others. The very presence of so many 
European scholars at Pec is a safe indication 
that America is ready to sponsor it. 

Why America? 

Because freedom of thought has already dis- 
appeared from several European countries where it 
had long been flourishing, and there is not a single 
one among the others where it could not be wiped 
out at a moment's notice by some political revolu- 
tion. The United States is a great nation with a 
three-centuries-old tradition of Western culture— 
that is to say, old enough to have assimilated the 
spirit of our common tradition, yet young enough 
to make it live and progress for several more 
centuries. 

—Eriennz Gison 
Director of the Institute of 
Medieval Studies, Toronto 


MANNERS 


Manners are the happy ways of doing things. 
—EMERSON 
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